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The historical survey is original and suggests new valuations. 
Grimm, to be sure, is underestimated. This, one may guess, is 
due to Jespersen's natural bent — not for a moment be it thought 
"patriotic," but rather a bent of interest. It was Grimm's 
merit (aside from the genius of the man) that, by the strength 
of a method, he conquered for science a body of facts so vast 
that the generations since have worked well within the bounds 
he reached and scarcely ever gone beyond. The notion suggests 
itself that if Jespersen appreciated Grimm, he would never have 
been tempted to resort to the use of his pocket-knife in the 
laboratory of science. . However, we cannot have everything at 
once, nor can one man be all things : we should not care to get 
along without the brave spirit of Otto Jespersen, and indeed, 
without that spirit, the science of language would not be 
what it is. 

Leonard Bloomfield. 

Ohio State University. 



Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur romischen Geschichte. Von 
Arthue Rosenberg. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921. Pp. xi + 304. 

Dr. Rosenberg, who has done excellent work in Roman his- 
tory, was well equipped to write a Quellenkunde, a work long 
needed. By separating the discussion of the sources of the 
ancient historians from the criticism of the ancient historians 
themselves and by giving a full estimate of such things as the 
temple records, inscriptions, and the ephemeral pamphlets now 
largely lost, he has been able to present the material in very 
practicable form. Every historian of Rome will find the book 
useful. 

It should not, however, be placed in the hands of immature 
students without a warning that the author accepts scores of 
unproved hypotheses which he transmits in the most dogmatic 
tone of certainty. Few historians, for instance, will agree with 
Dr. Rosenberg's theory about early Roman chronology, yet it 
is presented as authoritative. Dr. Rosenberg seems to know 
that the " libri lintei '' were forgeries, and that the pontifical 
annals began to be written about 320 B. C. Perhaps he is right, 
but what the student must begin with is a knowledge of the 
fact that we do not know. Throughout the whole book Dr. 
Rosenberg has rightly insisted upon the necessity of reading 
Livy and Tacitus critically; why then by his example does he 
teach the student to swallow modern inferences with gullible 
voracity? Personally I do not believe that Dr. Rosenberg's 
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book, despite its air of finality, will save as large a proportion 
of its statements from the fire of twenty years of criticism as 
Tacitus has from the scrutiny of nearly twenty centuries. Why 
not apply criticism all the way? 

The bibliography will prove useful to American scholars for 
its references to books and articles printed in the author's own 
language; few other works, however, are mentioned unless they 
have been translated into German. I do not mean to be naive 
when I express regret that competent authors like Dr. Kosenberg 
seem compelled to assume that their readers cannot comprehend 
French, Italian, and English. Scholarship will not make much 
progress unless it becomes international. 

Tenney. Frank. 

The Johns Hopkins Untiteesitt. 



Essai sur l'originalite et la probite de Tertullien dans son traite 
contre Marcion. By Ernest Bosshardt. These presentee 
a la faculte des lettres de l'Universite de Fribourg, Suisse. 
Lausanne, Suisse, Terreaux 10, par les soins de Vauteur, 
1921. Pp. 171, 8°. 

The Adversus Marcionem libri V is classed among the 
Dogmatico-Polemical works of Tertullian, and is one of several 
works against individual heretics, written of course while the 
author was still a Catholic. In the first two books, Tertullian 
refutes Marcion's doctrine of a good God and a Creator-God, 
at once just and wicked; in the third book he aims to prove 
that the historical Christ is the Messias of the Old Testament; 
and in the last two is presented a critique of the New Testament 
according to Marcion. 

From the title of the dissertation at hand we expect to find 
an investigation of the sources and the integrity of Tertullian 
in the Adversus Marcionem. After a lengthy discussion of 
Marcionism and Tertullian's attitude toward it (59 pages), we 
meet not a detailed presentation and discussion of the source 
material, but a very general treatment of Tertullian's debt to 
his predecessors. The conclusion arrived at is almost obvious 
to anyone at all familiar with the Latin apologists, i. e. that 
Tertullian owed much to the earlier writers of apology. The 
originality we are told is great, but less in the thought than in 
the expression which he gives to that thought. 

Herein we are brought into contact with the Second Sophistic 
and its influence on Tertullian's style, and its apparent effect 
on his probity. One characteristic is sufficient to distinguish 
Tertullian from a Sophist, namely the sincerity of his convic- 



